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Japanese-Chinese-American Relations in the 
League op Nations 

By Masujiro Honda, L.H.D., Tokyo, Japan 

Japan, in the Great War and in the Peace Conference 
at Paris, conducted herself most unworthy of her important 
position among the nations alligned against the Central 
Allies — this was the feeling with which I sailed from Yoko- 
homa in the latter part of April, 1919, on a tour of obser- 
vation in Europe and America. At that time the Japanese 
resolution on racial equality had just been rejected by the 
Peace Conference, the Council of the Four Foreign Ministers 
had been instituted to expedite the work of the Big Five, 
and the Shantung question seemed likely to be settled in 
favour of China. But, travelling in the United States and 
Canada in September on my way back from a visit to 
France, Italy and England, I was pained to hear from 
American friends of humanity that their country, not mine, 
had most shamefully betrayed its high pretensions and 
cherished ideals in the Paris Conference and in the Senate 
at Washington. The object of this paper is to make clear 
the idea that, in the Chinese question at any rate, Japan 
and America have been working at cross purposes although 
both have had the best of intentions for all parties concerned. 

When I expressed to a Frenchman my regret that Japan 
could not dispatch her troops to Mesopotamia as requested, 

1 Written at Omori, near Tokyo, November 11, 1919. 
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he immediately replied: "The very fact that Japan declared 
war against Germany as early as August 23, 1914, when 
no sanguine heart in France dared hope to escape defeat, 
gave such moral encouragement as could hardly be esti- 
mated. If the French soldiers had known at the outset 
that the struggle was to last four whole years, they would 
never have gone to war at all." As soon as the Armistice 
was signed on November 11, 1918, disarmed Germans said 
to Japanese civilians kept as prisoners of war near Hamburg : 
"For the last two years or more, we daily hoped that Japa- 
nese fighters would come in aid of our enemies, so that a 
complete rout could put an early end to our unbearable 
life of suffering." An Englishman said to me in London: 
"All the carnage and destruction wrought by the brutal 
foe fades into insignificance before the appalling result of 
the Great War which has made life simply unlivable for 
mankind in general. Our real war has just begun; we do 
not know how long it will last or where it will strand the 
whole world." From the tacit admission of some Britishers, 
however, that, unless the richer and more powerful nations 
replace their national selfishness by a sincere desire for 
international cooperation and mutual service, no effort of 
the League of Nations will save the civilized world from 
the curse of war, I gathered the notion that the millions of 
lives lost on land and in the sea were not lost in vain, but 
that through their death these brave fighters have taught 
mankind an invaluable lesson — the only way of making 
the world livable is for us to live an international life. 

Taking a short view of things, as frail humanity cannot 
help taking, it is quite true that our life is made unlivable, 
for how long none of us can tell. The fear of starvation 
or revenge, the fear of the impossibility of economic recon- 
struction or recuperation through internal upheaval and 
external competition combined, the fear that the national 
rights and claims of weaker Powers will be crushed by the 
domineering influences even in the League of Nations, and 
lastly the fear that one Economic Empire will grow in spite 
of all efforts to the contrary and will try to dictate its will 
to the rest of the world as the sole dispenser of international 
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justice, which will eventually provoke yet another stupen- 
dous conflict before the true international government can 
be established with an international police force to enforce 
its laws and judgments — these fears have made every 
nationality, large or small, new or old, suspicious of this 
or that other Power or group of Powers, and bristle with 
aggressive or defensive militarism, the curse of which all 
have just experienced or witnessed. In this way, the 
progress of the new movement to divide the civilized com- 
munities horizontally into working, capitalist, and govern- 
ing or arbitrating classes or groups, as a necessary step to 
establish a practicable system of socialistic internationalism, 
is being retarded by a cross current of dividing the world 
vertically into race, geographical or economic groups of 
nations. The new movement mentioned above pins its 
faith and effort to the League of Nations Covenant, im- 
perfect as it is; the cross current insists upon retaining or 
upholding local doctrines, old alliances, or spheres of influ- 
ence to strike a balance of power even inside the League 
of Nations. Those nations, therefore, who have suffered 
most from military operations and industrial revolutions 
will be the first to exert themselves for the perfection of 
the new international order of things. Such nations, on 
the other hand, as enriched themselves through or during 
the War will keep the longest to their national sentiments 
and old isms, before they bow finally to the authority of 
internationalism after a series of socialistic uprisings within 
their own houses. 

From these general observations let us now examine the 
handling of the Chinese question by the Japanese and 
United States governments in and after the Peace Con- 
ference at Paris. Apart from the consideration of the 
legal propriety of Japan succeeding to the German economic 
rights in Shantung Province, the people of Japan have 
been taught by their own experience that military pre- 
paredness and legal and other reforms will alone make a 
nation truly independent, since they themselves had got 
rid of extra territoriarity and secured tariff autonomy after 
two civil wars and two external wars in half a century's 
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time. We naturally thought and still think, therefore, that 
the three hundred millions of the Chinese people or an 
overwhelming majority of them are not trained, politically 
and in other ways, to form a stable government for them- 
selves and by themselves, because, since the fall of the 
Manchu rule eight years ago, the well-considered policy 
of "self-strengthening" has been abandoned and the tradi- 
tional politics restored of one party leaning on a foreign 
Power to borrow campaign funds in order to oust the other 
party. Suppose Britain should return the complete au- 
tonomy over Thibet to the Peking Government, Japan 
and Russia entirely withdraw from Manchuria and Mon- 
golia, all the Powers interested in China gave up their 
vested rights and acquired concessions, what would happen 
then? China would be thrown into a state of anarchy as 
soon as a "hands-off" policy should be adopted by the 
interested powers — due to her traditional habit of local 
insubordination, the large bodies of freebooters, and the 
system of official exploitation of the masses. Even when 
China was isolated from outside influences, throughout her 
history of three thousand years, she was never once under 
a highly centralized civil authority. 

The life and property of foreigners would be exposed to 
extreme danger, Bolshevic-like uprisings would destroy the 
foreign and home markets in the country, and no nation 
but Japan would take the odium of sending out troops to 
restore order. 

Suppose, on the contrary, the American view or what 
seems like it should be adopted and put into practice, and 
all German rights and concessions should be handed over 
directly to China by the Peace Treaty, what would happen? 
The Peking Government or the Chinese delegates to the 
League of Nations Conference would, most probably, 
demand and acquire the complete autonomy of China by 
a single stroke of diplomacy with the unassailable moral 
support of the United States of America. Will this make 
China truly self-governing and enable her to take a position 
of respect in the Council of Nations? The real result of 
such an altruistic or academically just measure, we more 
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than fear, would be the same state of anarchy. Human 
rights cannot be given or taken away from outside — they 
must be deservedly acquired by effort and experience. 
Most likely, therefore, the leading nations would then exer- 
cise a mandatory power over China to give her time and 
opportunity to educate her people by means of foreign 
money. Will the borrowed money be devoted to the right 
object? Most likely, again, it would be squandered for 
civil strife as the political factions in Mexico are squander- 
ing their funds, or the Irish agitators who live on campaign 
funds forever or the Russian Bolshevics who are destroying 
every existing institution before being aroused through 
sheer starvation to a need of private ownership. If the 
Japanese were as selfish and wicked as is sometimes repre- 
sented abroad, they would urge the capitalist nations from 
within the Consortium group to lend without limit to 
China in such conditions, call the loans reconstruction funds, 
but in reality absorb a large part of the foreign money 
invested in China, because the Chinese must live anyhow 
and buy cheap goods made in Japan such as no other country 
could possibly supply. 

Frankly speaking, we of Japan attach sole importance 
to the moral side of politics, consider obedience to authority 
as the centre of the civil order of the States; in short, we 
are philosophical power-worshipers. The Americans on the 
contrary, are pre-eminently theoretical freedom-worshipers, 
as the French are equality-lovers. Because political liberty 
was the only thing wanted immediately before the War 
of Independence, intoxicated by the national greatness since 
achieved, they fail to realize that an old and heterogeneous 
community, such as that of India or China, must first be 
trained in the habit of respecting a legally established au- 
thority before it will learn to govern itself. One outstand- 
ing defect of the League of Nations Covenant is, as was 
ably pointed out by a New York friend of mine, that it 
makes weaker nations dependent upon the stronger, it 
deprives a nation or a race of the desire and the power of 
initiative to become as great or as powerful as a few States 
now in a dominant position. Those great Powers are sup- 
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posed, it is true, to use their influence for the welfare and 
progress of mankind; but, in the present state of human 
frailty, the protected weak state has no incentive to better 
itself, to do good to the still less unhappy, while the pro- 
tecting strong state often abuses its good intentions and 
tries to make others progressive even by coercion, which 
is a moral impossibility. 

Both the United States and Japan, during the past year, 
have learned at Paris and through what has happened all 
over the world, including their own countries, that the 
doctrine of human rights pushed to its logical conclusion 
leads to nothing but anarchistic communism, while the 
theory of the moral order of the universe unaided by po- 
litical freedom must end in Bureaucracy supported by Mili- 
tarism. Our life, individual or national or international, 
is, in its final analysis, a compromise of sublime idealism 
and sordid practice. If Japan seems to benefit herself at 
the expense of her neighbours the Chinese, the League of 
Nations will exercise its power and wisdom by keeping her 
within bounds. If America insists upon spoiling the Asiatic 
Republic with what she calls fair play to the Chinese, there 
will prevail in the same Council of Nations the opinion 
that the practical truth lies half way between the two 
theoretical extremes. 



